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visiting the houses of their neighbours, and receiving alms or
God-speed."1
Savages commonly suppose that a magical sympathy or
telepathy exists between absent men and their families,
especially their wives, at home, not only in seasons of hunting
and fishing, but also in times of war, and among them accord-
ingly wives at home are bound to observe at such times certain
rules of conduct for the purpose of ensuring the safety and
victory of the absent warriors. Thus, among the Banyoro,
a large and important tribe of Uganda, in time of war it was
incumbent upon all wives who were left behind to live chaste
lives, to make offerings to the gods, and to abstain from
cutting their hair, and to put away all vessels used by their
husbands until they returned. Should a wife shave her head
during her husband's absence on an expedition and he be
wounded or killed, she would be blamed as the cause, and the
heir to the property would send her back to her relatives and
claim the original marriage fee; and she would find it difficult
to obtain a husband in the future. Should a warrior strike
his foot against a tree root or against a stone, he would
attribute the cause of the accident to his wife who, he would
say, was going about visiting and enjoying herself, instead
of making offerings to the gods to protect him.3
Among the Baganda, the most important tribe of Uganda,
when a man was setting forth to war his wife would accom-
pany him for about a mile. " There the wife would kneel
down by the roadside to bid her husband farewell; she would
hand him his weapons, and they would exchange necklaces,
and take leave of each other, the wife committing her husband
to the care of the gods. She \vould stand and watch her
husband out of sight, and then pluck some grass from the
roadside at the spot where they had taken leave of each other;
this she would carry back with her to her house, and put it
under the grass with which the house was carpeted, near the
main post, and there it would be kept until her husband
returned. The necklace would be placed with the fetishes,
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